there followed between them a regular and keenly cultivated
correspondence. Much of this correspondence has , unfortunately,
succumbed to the ravages of time; but the little that exists shows that
the language of their communication was mostly Latin and sometimes
French, andtnat they chiefly discussed literary topics, particularly those
pertaining to oriental literature.

In the summer of the year, Lord Althorp settled down at Harrow
and Jones was only too happy to be restored to the company of his
erudite preceptor, Dr. Sumner. Jones still considered himself to be a
student of his affectionate teacher and gratefully acknowledged his
obligation to him, while the teacher, on his part, saw almost an equal in
Jones and was rightly proud of him. Their contacts, although often
interrupted, were never totally discontinued. During this particular
stay, Jones began to work at a dictionary of the Persian Language, in
which words were illustrated by examples from noted Eastern authors.

Towards the end of 1768, Jones accompanied the family of Lord
Spencer in a journey to the Continent. Two impressive literary projects
are referred to by him in his letters to Reviczki from the Continent;
one was a Treatise on Education, and the other a tragedy of Soliman,
whose story "is full of the most affecting incidents, and has more
sublimity even than the tragedies of Aeschylus, as it abounds with
Oriental images."11 It is a matter for regret that both these plans could
not be fully realised; of the treatise on Education what remains is only
the plan, and the tragedy of Soliman did not proceed beyond the preface.

In the year 1770, Jones took the decision of embarking on a new
career in life. He resigned the tutorship at Lord Spencer's consequent
on a quarrel with Lady Georgiana over the son, young George John's
career at Harrow. Only the profession of law could offer him ample
scope for the satisfaction of his wish and for the full play of his powers.
He had extensive knowledge. He had keen studious habits and a
capacity for enormous industry. He had every qualification, therefore,
to be fortune's minion if he took to law. The advice of his friends and
well-wishers also supported this idea. In pursuance of his decision, he
got admitted to the Middle Temple on 11 September 1770.

Although Jones never had the intention of giving up literary studies
and creative activity as a result of his entry into the legal profession, he
very soon realised that the study of law took a lion's share of his time
and ruefully remarked that law was a jealous science and would admit
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